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Is placed, then loosened flies, I saw myself 
Arrived where wondrous things engaged my sight." 

Perceiving his astonishment, she says — 

" No more admire 
Thy soaring, than lapse of torrent 
Downward from a mountain's height. 
There would, in thee, for wonder le more cause 
If, free of hindrance, thou hadst staid below, 
As living fire unmoved upon the earth" 

Again, Satan under flakes of fire, and yet unconquered, 
is the very Campaneus of the Inferno, defiance being 
added to his impenetrability. Through every book, in 
almost every page, there is some savor of that " sad 
Florentine," or some of his successors. Nor could Mil- 
ton have come to a better source than Dante to borrow 
— he who could so well afford to lend ! The hellish in- 
vention of gunpowder and artillery often noticed as a 
gem of Milton's, rightly belongs to Erasrao Valvasmo, 
a Venetian, who uses the figure in his " Angeleida," a 
work published in Venetia just forty-seven years before 
Milton visited that locality, and from whence he sent a 
large package of books home to England, and doubtless 
the Angeleida was among them. The last two books, 
in which the angel describes to Adam the world and its 
future history, is a close resemblance of the manner 
in which the siren instructs Vasco de Gama, in 
Camoens' Lusiad. 

"We do not ignore the fact, that all poets borrow more 
or less, and we forgive or blame them, not so much for 
the quantity they purloin, as for the able or ineflicient 
use they make of their plunder. But, with the loudest 
claim to originality — of singing of " things unattempted 
yet in prose or verse," scarcely a poet can be named 
who has less foundation for such a claim than Milton. 
(To be continued.) 



Taste and genius cannot but be favorable to virtue. They 
cannot exist conjointly without sensibility. . . . The lovely, 
the graceful, the elegant, the novel, the wonderful, the sublime — 
these are the food on which they banquet ; the grandeur and 
magnificence of the heavens — the terrible majesty of the tem- 
pestuous ocean — the romantic wildness of forests, and preci- 
pices, and mountains that lose themselves in the clouds — the 
sweet tranquillity of a summer evening — the rural gaiety of 
vineyards, hop-grounds, and corn-fields — the cheerful hum of 
busy cities — the stillness of village solitude — the magic face of 
human beauty — the tear of distressed innocence — the noble 
struggle of worth with poverty, of patriotism with usurpation, 
of piety with persecution ; — these, and innumerable images like 
these — tender, touching, dignified — are the subjects for which 
they fondly hunt, the themes on -which they daily expatiate. 
To say nothing of the higher banqueting, " the food of angels," 
that religion sets before thera. — J. M. Good. 

The tendency of old age, say the physiologists, is to form 
bones. It is as rare as it is pleasant to meet with an old man 
whose opinions are not ossified. — Boyes. 



BONIATTJEE PAINTING 
ON IVORY AND ENAMEL. 

(From " Painting Popularly Emplained,.") 

In the first place, it must be premised, and we think it will 
be readily* conceded, that at least the broad characteristics of 
the photograph have to be preserved. But, further than this, 
we may venture to assert that, whether desirable or not, many 
likewise of the peculiarities of the photograph cannot be 
obliterated or evaded ; except, indeed, by the most unconscion- 
able and altogether unjustifiable application of opaque color. 
The colored photograph, therefore, cannot legitimately possess 
the distinguishing qualities of a work of art ; it cannot exhibit 
largely the mind, the poetical snggestiveness conveyed by art- 
istic selection and adaptation of form and expression, or even 
some of the more delicate beauties of color. By this last re- 
mark, we mean that the colored photograph can possess 
scarcely any of the charming transparency in the flesh which 
we so much admire in the miniature on ivory. This arises 
from the necessity of using body-color, in order, by its opacity, 
to "kill " — using the painter's phrase, or "bury, to suggest an- 
other metaphorical expression — the unpleasant hue of the pho- 
tograph. Transparent colors, if used in quantity sufficient to 
effect this interment, would insensibly lead to what Mr. Buskin 
would call " saddened color and sorrowful heaviness of tone ;" 
and it is found that oh the prepared paper a " forcible " effect 
involves less labor and is more showy and generally taking than 
a quieter, though richer effect, albeit possessing the additional 
merit of preserving more faithfully the original photograph. 

As for the so-called photographic miniatures on ivory, the 
disadvantageous effect upon the color of the photograph show- 
ing through must, in the very nature of things, be visible, if, 
indeed, the photograph be used at all. But in no instance that 
we have seen is the soft, true, delicate milkiness of the ivory 
preserved, if the photographic image has actually been fixed on 
its surface or sunk into its texture ; for the solution (or what- 
ever it may be or is called) which renders the ivory photo- 
graphically sensitive, converts it, at the same time, into some- 
thing resembling horn, and totally ineligible for the artist's 
operations. If, however, the ivory is reduced sufficiently thin 
for the purpose, and is only used as a medium to transmit the 
photographic representation, the former objection of course 
recurs. But, though we have not seen a colored photograph 
" on " ivory, we have seen passed off as such a mere colored 
copy on ivory taken from a photograph. "We do not wish to 
make invidious remarks, but the public cannot be expected to 
detect misrepresentations which require a knowledge of many 
minute petty technicalities to expose. 

Nevertheless, we freely admit that it is far more desirable to 
have a good photograph than a bad picture ; but we have had, 
and still have in view a work of genius, in our comparison. 
There is, then, this further prima facia objection to a colored 
photograph, that it is a nondescript production — neither pic- 
ture nor photograph — having neither the higher beauty of art 
nor the approximate truth of science; and, therefore, as a 
matter of individual taste, many persons infinitely prefer, to 
its generally dauby meretriciousness, the photograph pur et 
simple. 

But this consideration is, after all, somewhat beside the real 
question. Some few colored' photographs are, in point of fact, 
undoubtedly effective, pleasing, and truthful : but in this case 
the art element preponderates, and an artist of very consider- 
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able ability must have been employed to render them so at- 
tractive. Whether the chemical natnre of the photograph as a 
substratum will have any effect in hastening the decay of what 
gives it so much additional value, -we are not prepared to say ; 
and until we are more assured of the permanence of the pho- 
tograph itself, it does not much signify. 

But, in regard to the statement involved in what we have 
said above, "that the approximate truth of the photograph is 
sacrificed in the coloring process," we can confidently assert 
that the moment a photograph is touched with color, it at once 
loses its fine scale of light and shade ; and, however careful the 
artist may be, he will insensibly efface some of the exactitude 
of the forms and detail. Generally, in fact, the artist works 
upon a very faint positive " impression " (to use the engraver's 
term), and entirely covers it with body color, or equally opaque 
colored crayons, with the express intention of concealing the 
tone of the photograph, using as a guide another and darker 
"positive." Here, then, it becomes apparent (if we are to 
admit the compromise at all), how necessary it is that only 
competent and experienced artists should be employed, in order 
that the product of the camera should not be altogether falsi- 
fied, but, on the contrary, receive all the compensating advan- 
tages it may derive for the loss of much of its own proper 
merit, by being passed through the nobler alembic of the art- 
ist's brain. This is recognized in some respectable photo- 
graphic establishments ; but, as ability of any kind commands 
its price in the market, so, for the better description of colored 
photographs, a high price is necessarily demanded — a price, 
indeed, little short of that which was formerly paid for an 
average miniature — say from five to twenty guineas for a head, 
and thirty, forty, or fifty, for a full-length. From this very 
circumstance, however, there is much temptation to practise 
deception, which the pnblic should be warned against. We 
strongly suspect that many photographers who ask a low price 
for the additional coloring, employ a far superior artist to 
color their " show pictures " than they would engage for their 
actual commissions. Photographs are, however, simply 
" tinted ;" and this rapid process need not greatly enhance the 
price. 

The Ea.bi.ibb Kinds of Akt-enamels and Enamel Paint- 
ing. — Both the application and composition of enamels are 
extremely diverse. But, in speaking of " enamels," we com- 
monly understand the word as restricted to vitreous substances, 
either transparent or opaque, and white or variously colored 
with metallic oxides, applied to a metallic recipient, and fused 
and fixed in a furnace. Painting on pottery, although claim- 
ing to be considered a variety of enamel painting, will be 
treated separately. We have already described, on account of 
its connection with miniature portrait painting, the most per- 
fect form of enamel painting — a form which it only assumed 
after passing through several gradations of inferiority; we 
may, therefore, now glance at the consecutive stages of de- 
velopment seriatim. And although the earlier varieties have, 
as already stated, a greater affinity with mosaic, their classifi- 
cation here will be more convenient, because the modern 
method of enamel painting has been derived step by step from 
the more mechanical operations of the mere enameller. 

Enamels, then, have been applied to metals in three different 
ways, corresponding to three distinct periods ; and they are 
thus distinguished, as forming three separate classes. 1. In- 
crusted; 2. Translucid upon relief; 3. Painted. In the first 
kind, the colors are divided from each other by thin lines of 



gold, the pattern or object represented being defined and 
mapped out into so many cells, by means of slender walls or 
partitions of gold filigree, before the coloring matter is inserted 
and fired. The appearance, therefore, is that of a kind of 
mosaic, each color being inclosed in a case or setting of gold. 
Sometimes, however, the ground only is colored. These en- 
amels all partake of the Byzantine style, and this, together 
with the rude, cumbrous process, combine to give almost 
unmitigated ugliness to the representations attempted. In the 
second kind, the design is delicately chiselled in relief upon 
the metal, the surface of which is then covered with translucid 
enamels. In the third, or most artistic kind, the use of the 
metal corresponds to that of the canvas or woods in oil paint- 
ing. Verifiable colors are laid on with a brush, either on the 
surface of the metal, or more generally upon a layer of enamel, 
with which the metal has been previously coated, so as to pro- 
duce at once the design and the coloring. 

The first kind, or "incrnsted enamels," is subdivided into 
two classes, and bear names given them by French antiquaries, 
viz., the cloisonne (partitioned), or, a eloisons mobiles (with 
movable partitions), and the champleve (cut or carved-out 
ground). We shall confine ourselves, in the first place, to 
the cloisonne enamels. In these the metal is first cut into the 
requisite shape, and provided with a little rim for the purpose 
of retaining the enamel. Thin strips, or fillets of the metal of 
the same width (or we may say depth, supposing them mea- 
sured vertically, as placed to receive the enamel), were then 
bent and fashioned in such a manner as to form the outline of 
the pattern or representation, and frequently even the most 
minute portions of the figure. These strips were next joined 
and fixed in an upright position upon the plate, thus forming a 
continuous metal outline. Each little bed or partition was then 
filled up with various enamels, reduced to a fine powder and 
moistened into a paste, and the piece finally underwent the 
firing process in a furnace. Sometimes the metal formed the 
ground out of which the space for the figure was scooped, the 
figure being then executed in the manner described. The colors 
used by the enameller were very rich : white, black, and lapis- 
lazuli (ultramarine) blue are always opaque ; the other colors 
are sometimes opaque, sometimes semi-translucent. These 
enamels were also occasionally executed on copper. These 
cloisonne enamels are commonly of small size, and were chiefly 
used for ornamenting shrines, vases, crowns, and other objects ; 
and when so employed they were fixed in a projecting setting, 
like precious stones. From having been executed upon a 
groundwork of gold, few have escaped the crucible of the 
goldsmith, and they are, therefore, very rare. 

The crown of Charlemagne, preserved at Vienna, is orna- 
mented with enamels of this description, representing Solomon 
David, King Hezekiah, Isaiah, and Christ. The workmanship 
is Greek ; but, though retouched, it is believed the enamels 
must belong to this early period. The largest and finest known 
works of this process are, however, the famous Pala d'Oro 
at Venice and parts of the shrine of the Three Kings 
at Cologne. The most curious specimen in England is the 
Alfred jewel in the Ashmolean Museum ; and this is still more 
remarkable if, as is supposed, it was wrought by a British art- 
ist in the Byzantine manner. A pectoral cross in the possession 
of Mr. Beresford Hope also deserves mention. Sometimes the 
enamels were executed without a metal ground ; that is to say, 
the colors were set clear in the metal net-work, like transparent 
precious stones, without foils. The cloisonne' method is de- 
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cidedly Byzantine, and the Greek artists appear to have 
derived the process from the Oriental nations, who practised 
the art in remote antiquity. If the classical nations were ac- 
quainted with enamelling, the methods were* entirely lost in 
Italy and Greece. These cloisonni enamels came to he in very 
general use in the twelfth century ; but in the fourteenth they 
were superseded by translucid enamels upon relief. 

The second kind of incrusted enamels, it has been said, are 
called champleve — cut or carved-out ground. In these, as in 
the last, a slender line of metal describes on the surface of the 
enamel the principal outlines of the design. But, instead of 
applying thin'tiliets of gold, the cells or cavities were scooped 
out of the substance of the groundwork, and thin walls of the 
metal left to form the outline and contain the vitreous matters. 
The flesh, and even the whole figure, were, however, not unfre- 
quently represented by the metal, the outlines and the portions 
in shade being very finely engraved, or chiselled in bas-relief. 
The metal was almost always copper, the cheapness of the ma- 
terial admitting the use of plates of larger size. The champleve 
enamels are generally complete works of art in themselves ; 
unlike the former, which were usually attached as ornaments 
to pieces of jewelry and plate. The vitreous matter was 
commonly employed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
to color nothing but the ground, and thus form a border round 
the figures in gilded metal. The practice of representing the 
flesh tints by enamels approaching the natural color,- and of 
nsing colors in the draperies, is peculiar to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. But when the figures were very minute, 
the enamellers of this period expressed the carnations by lines 
incised on the gilded metal, and the draperies are then colored 
by enamel ; but if the whole of the little figures are engraved 
on a metal plate, the incisures are always filled with enamel. 

The champleve enamels were extensively applied from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries to a variety of copper 
utensils for secular life, such as coffers, candlesticks, arms, 
rings, and jewels ; but more especially to objects used for 
ecclesiastical purposes, such' as crosses, sacramental vessels, 
pastoral staves, and book covers. The shrines which inclosed 
the reputed bones of saints and martyrs were in particular 
enriched with this beautiful incrustation, and even monuments 
of a larger size, such as tombs and altars. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that specimens of this manufacture are, compara- 
tively speaking, common in public and private collections. 

M. Labarte states, in his valnable article on enamels, 1 " that 
these enamels are always distinguishable from those incrusted 
by the cloisonne process, although the earlier champleve 
enamels could not escape the prevailing Byzantine taste. The 
French archaeologist and others claim for the champleve pro- 
cess a strictly "Western origin at a period when the art of 
enamelling did not exist in Italy and Greece, and long before, 
as he asserts, the Byzantines borrowed the eloisonni method 
from the Orientals. Thero is in the Treatise upon Images, by 
Philostrates, a Greek by birth, but who afterward established 
himself at Boine, an allusion to enamelling as an art known 
only to " the barbarians living near the ocean, who pour colors 
on heated brass so that these adhere and become like stone, 
and preserve the design represented." Specimens of enamelf 



* Translated in the Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

f For instance, the pieces in the Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris, 
the one in the Museum at Poitiers, and the vase found in Essex. 



have actually been found of the Gallo-Koman period, which 
agree perfectly with the narrative of this writer as regards 
the materials of their composition, and the localities in which 
they have been discovered. It may then, If. Labarte infers, 
be considered as established that the art was unknown in 
Italy and Greece at the beginning of the third century of 
the Christian era, but that it was practised at this period in 
the industrial cities of Western Gaul. Limoges was a Boman 
colony, and it may be presumed to have been one of these 
cities. 

Be this'as it may, the enamellers of the school which began 
to flourish at Limoges in the eleventh century, though preserv- 
ing their own method of fabrication, owed much, at least, of 
their style to the establishment of a Venetian colony of mer- 
chants, who made Limoges a kind of depot for the supply of 
central France with the articles they imported at Marseilles, 
and at the same time introduced some of the Greek artists who 
had been received with favor at Venice from the Iconoclastic 
persecution. This explains how the earliest Limousin enamels 
may be easily mistaken for Byzantine. From the twelfth cen- 
tury the Limousin enamellers acquired great celebrity ; and till 
the end of the fourteenth, Limoges continued to be the head- 
quarters of the art ; and the comparative cheapness and dura- 
bility of the process caused a regular demand for Limoges 
work, not only in France, but throughout Europe. The Li- 
mousin artists during the thirteenth century were sometimes 
sent for at a great expense from various parts of France ; and 
their own enterprise probably carried them to more distant 
regions. To this is perhaps ascribable the establishment in 
some town on the Rhine of what has been claimed as a 'dis- 
tinct school of enamelling on copper by the champleve process. 
The productions of this school cannot, however, be dis- 
tinguished by ordinary observers from the manufactures of 
Limoges, except where the character of the design is clearly 
German. 

But this rude, mechanical, and mosaic-like method of in- 
crustation could not satisfy a more artistic age, and accord- 
ingly a new style of enamelling was introduced into Italy 
toward the close of the thirteenth century. This, the second 
of the methods of applying the enamel to metal, we have enu- 
merated, is that of " translucid enamels upon relief." In this 
process the metal surface itself was engraved, or chased, into 
bas-relief, and then a translucent coating of colored enamels 
fused over the whole, through which the design below was 
visible. The higher skill of the goldsmith's art at its most glo- 
rious period, being here brought into operation, such works 
beoame the vehicle of the most beautiful designs of the most 
accomplished artists. Nevertheless, there are fine specimens 
of Italian metal work and enamelling which nearly resemble 
mechanically one description of champleve enamels. These 
consist in figures or ornaments engraved upon silver, and exe- 
cuted in niello-work, with a ground of opaque blue enamel. 
Many examples might be mentioned, but those of the cele- 
brated silver altar at Pistoia and that of the Baptistery of St. 
John at Florence will suffice. The enamels upon these altars 
present, at first sight — setting aside the metal employed and 
the style of the figures — a great analogy with the later Limou- 
sin enamels, in which the figures are expressed by a fine en- 
graving upon metal, and the background alone enamelled. 
But, upon close examination, it is found that in the enamelled 
portions the metal was not scooped out deeply as in the cham- 
plevi enamels; the space is only very ^lightly depressed, and 
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the enamels have been laid on according to the process adopted 
for transluoid enamels. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century this style of 
translacid enamelling was brought to great perfection, and one 
Of its greatest masters, Benvenuto Cellini, has left, in his Trat- 
tato topra VOreficeria, a minnte description of the improved 
methods. Antonio Pollajuola greatly distinguished himself in 
his chasings covered with enamel. " The most delicate pen- 
oil," says Vasari, " could not have finished them more exqui- 
sitely." Bnt Francesco Francia, as famous a goldsmith as a 
painter, surpassed all his contemporaries in his enamelling on 
silver. Niccolo Fisano himself has the credit of the first dis- 
covery of this method. The new style was not practised long 
before it was imported from Italy into France, and there the 
enamels of this kind received the name of emaux de haste faille. 
The well-known pastoral staff of William of Wykeham, and 
the famous cup from King's Lynn, are ornamented with ena- 
mels of this description. 

The artists of Limoges, finding the Italian process had, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, superseded all others in public 
estimation, were compelled to 6eek a 6till further improved 
method. In this they succeeded by the invention of the third 
kind,' or true "painted enamels," which differed essentially 
from all hitherto described. The gold and copper outlines were 
dispensed with altogther; as also the use of the graver to ex- 
press the design : this was now executed with the brush, so 
that great freedom was attained, and an unlimited variety of 
treatment rendered possible. The metal was either entirely 
concealed under a coat of enamel, or, if left uncovered, it 
served as a snbjectile to the opaque painting in the same way 
as wood, canvas, vellum, or ivory. "It was probably the 
modifications introduced in the fourteenth century in the art of 
painting upon glass, which suggested this new style of enamel- 
ling. Mosaic grounds of colored glass were at this time almost 
entirely discontinued, and artists had begun to plaint super- 
ficially npon glass with enumel colors. From that time it be- 
came evident that what was done upon glass might also be 
done npon copper, with the difference only of giving, either 
naturally or artificially, complete opaqueness to the colors." 
The claim of Limoges to this invention has been. disputed, but 
upon very insufficient grounds. Lucca della Bobbia, it is trae, 
produced a kind of enamelling ; but he was a sculptor belong- 
ing to the fifteenth century, and his works are only relief in 
olayehamelled in white or colors ; there is in them no painting 
properly so called. Fainting on majolica in Italy also com- 
menced some considerable time after the Limoges artists had 
produced their first painted enamels. "We cannot do better than 
quote the concise description given by the French antiquary, 
M. Labarte, of the various processes successively adopted in an 
art peculiarly French, and which contributed so much to mark 
the Benaissance.* 

" The first attempts at this new kind of painting were, of 
necessity, very imperfect. • . . The Abbe Texier has an 
enamel representing St. Christopher, which he considers one 
of the earliest specimens of the art. The enamel colors are 
applied upon the metal in layers sufficiently thick to admit of 
the movement of the drapery which covers the shoulders of 
the saint, and the agitation of the waves which bathe his legs 

• The dawn of the revival of painting, we have seen, commenced 
with the thirteenth century; but the Renaissance (or new birth) 
dates particularly from the fifteenth century, when the study of the 
remains of ancfant sculpture Infused a new life into art 



being expressed by inequalities of the enamel paste, which is 
of a uniform color. The drawing of these first attempts is 
always very defective, and the enamel colors are applied imme- 
diately to the metal itself. 

"Toward the middle of the fifteenth century painting in 
enamel had made great progress, and, with the specimens now 
before us, we are enabled to explain the processes employed in 
making them. On an unpolished plate of copper the enameller 
traced with a style the outline of the figure or subject to be 
represented. The plate was then overlaid with a thin trans- 
lucid flux ; after which the enameller began to apply his colors. 
The outlines of the drawing traced by the style were first 
covered over with a dark-colored enamel, which was to give 
the outline upon the surface of the picture ; the draperies, the 
sky, the backgrounds, and accessories were then represented by 
enamel colors in tolerably thick layers, filling up the spaces in- 
tervening between the dark-colored outline, which, as it were, 
performed the same office as the lines of metal in the process 
of incrusted enamels. There was, therefore, a total absence 
of shadow in this painting, in which the first design was ex- 
pressed by thickness of colors. The space for the flesh tints 
was filled with a black or deep violet enamel ; they were then 
rendered upon this ground by white enamel, applied in layers 
more or less thin, in order to preserve the shadows, and 
thereby indicate, very lightly in relief, the principal bony and 
muscular parts of the face and body ; consequently in this pro- 
cess all the carnations have a bistre or violet hue, by which 
they may be easily recognized. 

'• In order to produce effect in the rest of the painting in 
which the shadows were entirely wanting, the light parts of 
the hair, draperies, and background were most frequently indi- 
cated by touches of gold. The imitations of precious stones 
applied upon the mantles of the saints and npon the draperies 
are peculiar to this description of enamels, which are generally 
painted upon flat pieces of copper rather thick, and coated 
with a thick enamel at the back, presenting a vitreous ap- 
pearance. 

'• In the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the arts 
of design were making such rapid progress, so imperfect a pro- 
cess as the first attempts in enamel painting could not long be 
sustained in practice. Accordingly, about this period, we find 
a. great change in the processes employed by enamel painters. 
Before beginning their painting they covered the plate of cop- 
per with a thickish layer of enamel, either black or of a deep 
color. Upon the ground thus prepared, they executed the 
drawing 'by means of different processes, with white opaque 
enamel in such a manner as to produce a grisaille,* of which 
the shadows were obtained, either by laying on this white 
enamel less thickly in some parts than in others, or by scraping 
it away to let the background reappear ; which latter operation 
was to be 'performed before the firing of the piece. A few 
heightenings of white and gold were added to increase the 
effect. The carnations continued, as before, to be lightly laid 
on in relief, but were almost always expressed by a flesh-colored 
enamel. 

" If the piece, instead of remaining in grisaille, was to be 
colored, the different colors of a semi-transparent enamel were 
spread over the grisaille. In the colored enamels of this class 
the sky and some portions of the ground were often represented 
by thick layers of color. The piece was, of course, placed 

* Grisaille, or eamaieu— painting in grey ; resulting in a chiar- 
oscuro or monochrome pioturs. 
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6everal times in the furnace during these operations, which 
could only be done in succession. Thus, by adding an enamel 
ground to the plate of copper, before beginning the painting, 
the colors were rendered capable of being worked with free- 
dom and at different times, and became susceptible of every 
kind of combination and of every gradation of tint resulting 
from this fusion. The drawing and painting were also rendered 
more perfect from the facility pf retouching.* The Limousin 
enamellers possessed a great many other processes and re- 
sources." One of these, in particular, they frequently made 
use of. " In different parts of the draperies and, accessories,* 
a leaf of gold or silver, called paillon or clinquant, was fixed 
upon the enamel ground; upon this thin leaf of metal the 
shadows were painted ; it was then covered with a colored 
translucid enamel; the lustre of the metal gave a brilliant 
effect, which the artist knew how to turn to advantage. 

"The talents of the enamel painters of the sixteenth century 
were exercised on a vast number of objects, and present a great 
variety. Until toward the end of the first third of this century 
painting in enamel was employed almost exclusively for the 
representation of sacred subjects, of which the German schools 
supplied the models ; but the arrival of the Italian artists at 
the court of Francis I., and the publication of engravings of 
the works of Raphael and other great Italian masters, gave a 
new direction to the school of Limoges, which adopted the 
style of the Italian Renaissance. Cartoons for the Limousin 
enamellers were painted by Rosso and Primaticcio ; a circum- 
stance which has given rise to the idea that they themselves 
painted in enamel. The delightful productions of the engrav- 
ers, to whom have been given the name of " Petits maitres," 
furnished also excellent subjects for the artists in enamel. Dat- 
ing from about the middle of the sixteenth century, the ena- 
mellers no longer confined themselves to the production of 
small pictures ; they created a new style of metal-work. Ba- 
sins, ewers, cups, plates, vases, and utensils of every kind, 
formed of thin sheets of copper, and most elegant in design, 
were overlaid with their rich and brilliant paintings.^ 

The names of numerous Limousin enamellers have been pre- 
served; of whom may be mentioned Leonard Limousin (the 
latter name conferred upon him by Francis I. to distinguish 
kira from Leonardo da Vinci) ; Pierre Raymond ; four artists 
of the name of Penicaud ; numerous painters of the Courteys 
family; Jean Limousin ; Pierre Noalher ; and Noel Laudin. 

The last great improvement was the discovery by Jean 
Toutin of the present mode of painting, already described in 
the notice of miniature, and in which a set of vitrifiable and 
opaque colors were laid upon a white enamel ground, gold be- 
ing employed to receive the enamel on account of its bearing a 
higher temperature. Toutin was not exactly the inventor of 
this new method, for Leonard attempted several times to paint 
with enamel colors on a white ground ; but the colored enamels 
employed were not adapted for the purpose. In the execution 
of the new enamel paintings, Toutin was assisted by Isaac 
Gribelin, a celebrated crayon painter. But these were far sur- 
passed by the famous artists Petitdt and Bordier, of whom we 
have already spoken. 

The subject of enamels derives more than usual interest from 
the prestige of the remarkable exhibition of the works of the 
Limousin artists of all periods, which took place in 1858 at 
Limoges itself. 

{Conclusion in the next If umber.) 

* Accessories are those objects in a picture, auxiliary or " acces- 
sorial " to the general effect, but apart from the principal subject or 
figure. 
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EaouHS, June 80, 1SS0. 
Pear Crayon, : 

I returned from London a few days since, after rather more 
than a fortnight's visit. The weather was truly despicable 
during the whole of my stay there and prevented my seeing 
and doing much that I wished. I made out, however, to see 
the Exhibitions, and among other things to call npon our friend 
Cropsey, who, by the way, is in as flourishing a condition with 
respect to professional success, as his best friends could wish 
him to be. He says, he has more to do and receives better 
prices than lie ever did in America. His large picture now on 
exhibition in Pall-Mali is a splendid production and will do 
much toward giving him a permanent name; which, once 
gained, is of rather more use here to a man than in a country 
I wot of. But still, I do not wish to draw invidious compari- 
sons — for if England rewards established merit more than any 
other country, America is chief among the nations in giving 
encouragement and aid to rising genius. 

But I know yon are impatient for a peep into the Royal 
Academy, so without any further discussion upon personal or 
private subjects I will take you at once to the chief exhibition 
of the year and of this country. First, however, I crave a mo- 
ment's pause to make an observation : As you cannot see the 
pictures except through my eyes, I beg to examine the Exhibi- 
tion in my own way. Perhaps I am a little peculiar, but it is 
my own, and of course I like it. My way is this ; First to take 
a general survey of all the pictures, without stopping before 
any one to examine details ; afterward, we will study over sin- 
gle pictures at our leisure. My object in this is to try and dis- 
cover whether any progress has been made in color, chiaro- 
scuro and general effect during the past year. Besides this, 
an incidental advantage is gained by this means, of at once de- 
tecting mannerisms in any form. My conclusion is, after having 
taken my glancing observation of the pictures — that the En- 
glish school has not gained anything over last year, but on the 
contrary, has for several years been deteriorating in those 
original qualities, which give the first favorable or unfavorable 
impression to the spectator. Without a moment's hesitation, I 
put this down to the account of the Pre-Raphaelites. But I will 
not be the one to add another indignity to these fallen foes to 
true art; the hanging committee have dealt very summarily 
with them this year. Bnt, however contemptible the Pre- 
Raphaelites appear now, much favor aud tender consideration 
was shown them at thejirst. What they pretended to has 
always been the object of the great body of the English paint- 
ers, viz. to work out the secret mysteries of nature. This 
path t they are now steadily and honestly pursuing, though to a 
certain extent, they are like men groping in the dark. They 
desire to follow nature yet they are in doubt as to what true 
nature is, for we all know that the most perfect and literal imi- 
tation of any given object, although supposed to be nature, may 
not have in it one grain of the higher qualities of nature. 

But I must not pursue this subject further, or I shall have no 
space left for a notice of the pictures. 

The most important work in the Academy this year is Land- 
seer's picture of a " Flood in the Highlands." In my general 
examination of the pictures I felt this was too grey; too con- 
fused, presenting a vast quantity of material not well put to- 
gether. Great power is displayed in individual parts, but it 



